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Britain, Russia, China, and U. S. 
Plan for a Long Peace on Earth 


HE Big Four (Britain, Russia, 

China, and the UV. S.) stand to- 
gether in war and in peace! That 
was the great achievement of the 
Moscow Conference held in Russia’s 
capital from Oct. 19 to Nov. 1. The 
benefits of the conference will be 
seen not only during this war, but in 
the years of world peace to come. 

Before the conference, the Nazis 
hoped to split the United Nations 
apart, and to make them suspicious 
of one another. 

But the documents signed by the 
Foreign Ministers at Moscow show 
that the United Nations cannot be 
divided. The United States, Britain, 
Russia, and China — it’s all for one, 
and one for all. Hitler’s old trick of 
“divide and conquer” has failed. 

The military decisions made at 
the great conference were not told to 
the public. These decisions will be- 
come known as new offensives are 
begun on the fighting fronts. 

The documents which were made 
public dealt mostly with peace plans. 
Study these decisions carefully, as 
they are important to the future of 
every one of you! 


MAIN POINTS OF DECLARATION 


The main points of the Four-Na- 
tion Declaration, signed by the U. S., 
U.S.S.R., Britain, and China, follow: 

1. These nations will stand united 
for peace and security* after win- 
ning the war. 

2. None of them will sign a sepa- 
rate peace with the enemy. 

3. The enemy will not be allowed 
to violate the peace terms, as Ger- 
many did after World War I. 

4. The nations will establish an in- 
ternational organization to maintain 
world peace. All peace-loving na- 
tions, large and small, will be per- 
mitted to join this organization. 

5. Until this organization is set 
up, the Big Four will continue to act 
together in settling world problems. 
When necessary, they will consult 
with other members of the United 
Nations. 


6. After this war is over, the Big 
Four will not invade other nations 
except for the purpose of carrying 
out this Declaration. No one of them 
will take military action unless all 
are agreed that it should be done. 

7. These nations will cooperate to 
bring about disarmament* after the 
war. 

How will this Declaration be put 
into practice? Only the first steps can 
be taken, now. A committee, with 
headquarters in London, was set up 
to deal with new problems as they 
arise. It is made up of British, Ameri- 
can, and Russian representatives. 

Another committee was established 
to deal with Italian affairs. Besides 
Britons, Americans, and Russians, it 
will have representatives of France, 
Yugoslavia, and Greece. These na- 
tions were attacked by Italy. 

It was decided that German offi- 
cers and soldiers who have com- 
mitted crimes during the war will be 
brought back to the scenes of their 
crimes for trial. These crimes in- 
clude the killing of prisoners and 
civilians, the destruction of build- 
ings not military objectives, and the 
theft of civilians’ property. 


LIGHT FOR THE WORLD 
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Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 





SENATE AGREES. Following the 
Moscow Conference, the United States 
Senate passed the Connally Resolution. 
This resolution calls for an international 
organization to enforce the peace after 
this war. The resolution included, al- 
most word for word, a part of the Mos- 
cow Declaration (see story at left). 

What is a resolution, as the word is 
used in Congress? It is a document 
which expresses the opinion of the Sen- 
ators or Representatives on a certain 
subject. The difference between a bill 
and a resolution is that a bill makes a 
law, but a resolution does not. 

The Connally Resolution was named 
for Senator Tom Connally of Texas, 
who introduced it. It was passed by a 
vote of 85 to 5. This action showed that 
the Senate will support international 
cooperation after the war. 

Any treaty signed by the United 
States must be ratified by a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate, before it becomes 
effective. At the close of the First World 
War, President Wilson believed that 
we should join the League of Nations. 
The Senate disagreed with him, and we 
did not join. Our isolation*® was one 
cause of the League’s failure. 

RUSSIANS ROLL ON. The Red Army 
rolled on westward through the Uk- 
raine, crushing German resistance. One 
spearhead, commanded by General 
Nikolai Vatutin, pointed toward the 
Russian border. These were the troops 
who had liberated Kiev, the “mother of 
Russian cities.” 

ALLIES ADVANCE. In heavy rains, 
British and American troops advariced 
slowly up the Italian boot toward Rome. 
The Nazis dug in along their winter 
line, 5 miles south of Rome. Docu- 
ments captured by the Allies indicated 
that the German Army has orders to 
hold the line for at least eight weeks, 
no matter how many lives it may cost. 

RELIEF OF WAR VICTIMS. Repre- 
sentatives of 44 nations met at Atlantic 
City, N. J., to form UNRRA. The in- 
itials stand for United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation* Administration. 

The purpose of UNRRA is to provide 
relief for the people of nations liberated 
from Axis rule. The members of 
UNRRA will provide food, raw ma- 
terials, clothing, and medicine, which 
will be shipped to the liberated na- 
tions. About one-fifth of the total 
amount will be provided by the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. 
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Foo Hull B= = Molotov 


Four great statesmen met last 

month in Moscow (see article on 
opposite page) to start work on a 
world without war. 

These statesmen are Anthony Eden 
of Great Britain; Viacheslav Molotov 
of Russia; Foo Ping-sheung of China; 
ind Cordell Hull of the United States. 

We have chosen them for our 
V-men for this week’s and next week’s 
issues of Junior Scholastic. For this 
week we present Secretaries Hull and 
Eden. 


CORDELL HULL 


Cordell Hull, U. S. Secretary of State, 
vas hailed as a hero when he arrived 
n Washington at the end of the Mos- 
cow Conference. President Roosevelt 
ind other high officials were at the 
iirport to greet the 72-year-old states 
man. “We'll give you the keys to the 
ity, Cordell,” said the President. 

Cordell Hull was born in a log cabin, 
in 1871, in Tennessee, the son of a 
timberman. He had five brothers. He 
was quiet and studious, “always just 
like a grown man. from the time he 
‘ould walk,” his father said. He became 
the best speaker, debater, and _log- 
rafter (one who shapes rafters from 
rough timber) in the countryside. 

His schoo] days were spent in a one- 
room mountain schoolhouse. Later he 
attended the small Mountainvale Col- 
lege. He was interested in politics long 
before he was old enough to vote. 

Our Secretary of State was a law 
yer, a judge, and a soldier. According 
to his father, “Cord wasn’t set enough 
to be a schoolteacher, wasn’t rough 
enough to be a lumberman, wasn’t so- 


V-Men 


Photo above shows Big 4 V-men 
signing pact in Moscow. Photo ar- 
rived on the C-54 Douglas Skymaster 
that brought Mr. Hull back to the U. S. 


ciable enough to be a doctor, and 
couldn’t holler loud enough to be a 
preacher. But Cord was a right thor- 
ough thinker.” 

His neighbors knew from the start 
that government would be his work, In 
1907 they elected him to Congress. 

Cordell Hull turned his back on poli- 
tics only once in his life. When the 
Spanish-American War broke out in 
1898 he wanted to fight for his country. 
He banded together with a company 
of mountaineers and joined the Fourth 
Tennessee Regiment. But the war was 
ver before he got into battle. 

When Hull returned to Tennessee, he 
became a judge. Once he fined his 
father for wearing a hat in court. 

Hull has been Secretary of State all 
through President Roosevelt’s three 
terms, beginning in 1933. The same 
year, Secretary Hull helped formulate 
the Good Neighbor policy at the Pan- 
American Conference at Montevideo. 
He had a lot to do in strengthening our 
friendship with Latin America. 


ANTHONY EDEN 


Anthony Eden, British Foreign Sec- 
retary, is the No. 2 man in the British 
government. He is second to Winston 
Churchill in managing the affairs of 
Great Britain. 





Eden 


Eden won the confidence of the Brit- 
ish people in 1938 by making a brave 
stand. At this*time he was a member of 
the Cabinet of Neville Chamberlain. 
Chamberlain, who was Prime Minister 
in 1938, was called the appeaser.* He 
gave in to the demands of dictators 
Hitler and Mussolini. Eden protested. 
He said that Great Britain should stand 
firm! Hitler should not have any land 
in Czecho-Slovakia! But Chamberlain 
believed Hitler’s promise to demand no 
more land. He gave in to Hitler’s de- 
mands. 

Eden resigned from the Cabinet, re- 
fusing to work with a government that 
did business with dictators. When 
Churchill became Prime Minister, he 
put Eden back in the Cabinet. 

Ever since he was a boy, the Foreign 
Secretary had to deal with people who 
had the habits of dictators. His father 
disliked children because they made 
loud noises. He was a stormy, quick- 
tempered man, and much of his anger 
was spent on his children. 

Young Anthony was sent to Eton, 
the famous boys’ school in England. 

After Eton, he went to Oxford Uni- 
versity.“ Here he studied Oriental lan- 
guages. Later he amazed the Persian 
and Arabian ambassadors by being able 
to speak their difficult tongues with 
ease. 

Public services (government work) 
had always been his chief interest, and 
the young scholar knew that languages 
would serve him well in foreign posts. 

In World War I, he received the 
Military Cross for heroism. Under a 
rain of machine gun bullets, Eden 
dragged a wounded soldier to safety. 





Next week: Molotov and Foo. 
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Guards the Crossroads 


Three Lions photo 


| teo-eemy has been on the fence 
during World War II. The Turks 
have leaned toward one side and 
then the other, but they have not 
taken the plunge to either side. In 
recent months, Turkey has shown 
a strong leaning toward the United 
Nations. 

There is a rumor that Turkey will 
join our side in the war against Ger- 
many. Another rumor says that Tur- 
key will let us have air bases, though 
she will not declare war on Germany 
unless attacked. 

Early in the war, Turkey signed a 
treaty of friendship with Britain and 
France. After France was defeated 
by Germany, the Turks leaned to the 
other side, and in 1941 they signed a 
friendship treaty with the Germans. 
In this treaty the Turks promised to 
sell chrome, copper tobacco, and 
foodstuffs to the Nazis, in exchange 
for machinery and anti-tank guns 


In striking contrast to photo above, 
these girls symbolize modern Turkey 
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Turkish women in the days when 
they hid their faces behind veils. 


The story of this Turkish-German 
treaty shows how the war situation 
has changed in two years. At first, 
the Turks carried out their part of 
the bargain promptly, while the 
Nazis were slow in making deliv- 
eries. The Nazis believed that they 
did not have to please Turkey. Al- 
ready most of Europe was in their 
grip, and Hitler himself had said 
that Russia would soon be con- 
quered. Why worry about Turkey? 

But the Russians fought magnifi- 
cently, and drove back the Germans. 
This stiffened Turkey’s backbone 
and gave her more spunk in dealing 
with Germany. 

Meanwhile, the U. S. sent “lend- 
lease” supplies to the Turks, to aid 
in strengthening their army. Britain 
and the United States arranged to 
buy larger quantities of Turkey's 
exports. 

Encouraged by these moves, the 
Turks leaned toward our side again 
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President Inonu, of Turkey 


In recent months, the Nazis have 
been making deliveries promptly, 
hoping to please Turkey and win 
her back to their side. The Turks 
continued to observe the treaty, but 
did not hurry to deliver the goods. 

“The Turks are our friends,” said 
Wendell L. Willkie after a visit to 
Turkey. “They like and admire us.” 

Mr. Willkie went on to describe 
the great changes that have taken 
place in Turkey since the First 
World War. “The Turks have trans- 
formed their country without harm 
to any neighbor,” he said. 

In order to understand the New 
rurkey, we must first know some 
thing about the Old Turkey. 

For hundreds of years Turkey was 
an Empire, ruled by the Ottoman 
Sultans. Under Sultan Solyman the 
Magnificent (1520-1566), the Turk- 
ish Empire reached its greatest ex- 
tent. The Sultan was supreme ruler 
over all the Balkans, including Hun 
gary; the shores of the Black Sea; 
the southern shore of the Mediter 
ranean, as far as Morocco; and Asia 
Minor to the borders of Persia. The 
Turks, who are Mohammedans, held 
about twenty Christian nations un- 
der their sway. 

During the next tour centuries. 
the Turkish Empire gradually crum- 
bled away. Nation after nation 
achieved its freedom trom the Turks. 

The Sultans, no longer conquerors, 
idled away their time with amuse- 
ments. Turkey was one of the most 
backward nations on earth. The 
people still lived as they had during 
the Middle Ages, clinging to ancient 
customs and superstitions. Women 
received no education and were not 


- permitted totake part in government 
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or business. They were required to 
wear heavy veils in public. 

The Greeks, Armenians and other 
minority peoples of Turkey were 
treated cruelly. The savage mas- 
sacres of these innocent people gave 
the Turks a bad reputation. 

Then came the war of 1914-1918. 
Turkey sided with Germany and 
Austria-Hungary against the Allies. 
The Turks were defeated, and the 
nation was reduced to less than one- 
third its former area. 

This was the end of the Turkish 
Empire. The Sultan clung to his 
throne for a few more years, but in 
1922 he was driven out, and Turkey 
was proclaimed a republic. The 
leader of the revolutionists, Mus- 
tapha Kemal Ataturk. became Tur- 
key’s first President. 

Ataturk, who is regarded as the 
Father of His Country, was truly a 
remarkable man. He had one great 
purpose—to transform weak and 
backward Turkey into a strong, 
modern nation. 

With the aid of foreign engineers 
and workmen, railroads and factories 
were built throughout Turkey. Mod- 
ern agricultural machinery was in- 


troduced. 
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Education was made compulsory, 
and many new schools and universi- 
ties were established. 

Until this time, Mohammedanisimn 
had been the state religion. Now 
state and church were separated, so 
that there might be freedom of 
worship. 

Women were given freedom, and 
encouraged to take part in public at 
fairs. The custom of wearing veils 
was done away with. 

Women now work in all the pro- 
tessions and business occupations. 
They have the right to vote and hold 
office. 

The Turks even had to learn a 
new alphabet, because of Ataturk’s 
reforms. The new alphabet is of 
Latin characters, like English, 
French, and other Western lan- 

uages. It is much simpler than the 
old Turkish alphabet of Arabic 
characters. 

The capital of Turkey during the 
days of the Sultans was the great 
city of Constantinople, now called 
Istanbul. It is situated on the Euro- 
pean side of the Bosporus Strait, 
where Europe and Asia_ meet. 

Ataturk was not satisfied with 
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Constantinople asa capital. For one . 


Comrragh 1969 by Foakd Putian, 


thing, it is too easily attacked in time 
of war. So the capital was moved 
into the interior of Turkey, to the 
ancient city of Ankara (formerly 
called Angora ). 

Mustapha Kemal! Ataturk died in 
1938, and Ismet Inonu was elected 
President in his place. Inonu, who is 
still President, carries on Ataturk’s 
work of making Turkey modern. 

Turkey's chief military importance 
lies in her control of the “crossroads” 
where Europe and Asia meet. Here a 
narrow waterway is formed by the 
Bosporus Strait, the Sea of Marmara, 
and the Dardanelles Strait. This 
waterway links the Black Sea with 
the Aegean and Mediterranean seas 
(see map). 

Russia has always “been interested 
in the straits, because her ships must 
pass through them from the Black 
Sea to the outside world. 

Looked at another way, Turkey is 
a “bridge” from Asia to the Balkans. 
If Turkey were in the war on our 
side, United Nations troops could 
cross the Dardanelles to Turkey-in- 
Europe. Then we could drive on 
against the Nazis in Bulgaria and 
Greece. 

Next Week: The Philippines 
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WE GO ROLLING ALONG! 


UT of the Global War will come 
the ideas and new materials for 
the automobile of the future. 

Your postwar car will have the 
trim lines and the light but power- 
ful engine of a fighter plane; the all- 
around vision of the pilot's cabin in 
a Flying Fortress; the air-condi- 
tioned comfort of an airliner. 

Your car may be shaped like an 
egg, a teardrop, a beetle, or a turtle. 
There will be no fenders or running- 
boards on this “wingless plane-car.” 
The wheels Will be enclosed by the 
streamlined body. The bottom of the 
car will be air-tight to protect the 
driving parts from dust and dirt. 

Doors will slide back or roll up 
like a roll-top desk. They will be 
controlled by buttons instead of 
door handles. 

The interior of the postwar car 
will be much larger than in our 
autos of today. The body will extend 
the full width and length of the car 
while the engine will be in the rear 
and below the body. This will pro- 
vide a back seat at least six feet 
wide. 

The driver's seat will be adjust- 
able, while the other two front seats 
may be moved around like living- 
room chairs. 

The snub nose of your car will 
probably be made of transparent, 
unbreakable plastic, like the “green- 


house” on a Flyin S Fortress. This 
plastic nose won't or frost. The 
car may also have : plastic “sky- 
view” top. 

You won't need to open the win- 
dows, for your car will have an air- 
conditioning system. This will keep 
the interior cool in summer and 
warm in winter. Dust will be filtered 
out. 

The body of your car may be of 
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plastic, made from soy beans, resins, 
grains, or petroleum. Or molded ply- 
wood may be used—the material that 
now makes up the fuselage of many 
bombers we cargo planes. Or if 
metal is preferred, we have strong 
lightweight steel; and also aluminum 


and magnesium, the lightweight - 


metals used in airplane construction. 

In a few years your car radio may 
have two receivers—one for your 
favorite dance band or news com- 
mentator, and the other for traffic 
broadcasts. The radio traffic cop will 
warn you of an accident down the 
road, a dangerous curve, a damaged 
bridge, or a blind crossing. Perhaps 


in a few more years, the traffic cop 
will be hovering overhead in a heli- 
copter to make sure that you drive 
safely. 

Radar, the war device that guards 
our coasts and shipping lanes, will 
aid the motorist after the war. With 
Radar in your car, you won't have 
to worry about a thick fog or a 
blinding storm. The radio waves will 
pierce the gloom and warn you if 
there is danger ahead. (For explana- 
tion of how Radar works, see “Air 
Week,” p. 17 of Oct. 25-30 Junior 
Scholastic. ) 

Don't expect to get this wonderful! 
automobile immediately after the 
war. It will take at least a year for 
the manufacturers to tool up* for it. 

P. S.—Many peng Soertas have 
already picked out their postwar car, 
and it isn’t streamlined at all. It’s a 
stubby little rough-riding model that 
can plow through high water, duck 
in and out of ditches, dodge unde: 
trees, and scramble up steep hills. 
A farmer could use it to bring in the 
cows and to take the family to town 
on Saturday night. 

What is it? A JEEP! 


This article is No. 10 in Junior Scholastic’s 
series on new materials. Next issue: Airplanes. 
Major reference for these articles is the forth- 
coming book MIRACLES AHEAD (The Macmillan 
Company) by Frank Latham 6nd Nerman 
Carlisle. 
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"The American Woodsman” 


OHN JAMES AUDUBON was one of the greatest 
bird painters and naturalists of all time. He accom- 
plished more than any other man to interest Americans 
in their native birds. The Audubon Society (founded 
for the protection of birds) honors his memory. 

Audubon was born at Les Cayes, Santo Domingo 
(now Haiti), the son of a French naval officer and 
planter. He was educated in France, and in 1804 came 
to his father’s estate, “Mill Grove,” near Philadelphia, 
where he began studying birds. 

Much credit for Audubon’s achievements must go 
to his loyal wife, Lucy Bakewell Audubon. She often 
supported the family while he traveled all over eastern 
America, winning recognition for his paintings. 

Audubon’s “Birds of America,” published from 
1827 to 1838, contains 435 life-size, colored plates of 
birds and is worth around $2,000 today. 
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VICTORY QUIZ REVIEW 


The VQ test this week consists of questions reviewing five issues from Oct. 25-30th 
up to and including this issue. Date of issue appears after each question, thus: 10-25 


1. GLOBE TROTTING 


Match the word lists in the right hand column with the 
countries to which they belong in the left hand column. 
Score 6 points each. Total, 30. 


1. Portugal (11/8) __Admiral Horthy; Axis satellite, 
Magyars. 

__Antonescu; Bessarabia; Ploesti. 

__Azores; Salazar; neutral. 

__Boris II; Boshiloff; Sofia. 

__Mohammedanism; crossroads 
of Asia and Europe; Bosporus 
and Dardanelles. 


2. Bulgaria (10/25) 
8. Turkey (11/29) 
4. Rumania (11/1) 
5. Hungary (11/5) 


My score 


2. LINE UP! 


In each question is a list of five countries. Three of every 
five have touching borders. From your map study, you should 
be able to underline the three countries in each group whose 
borders touch. Score 4 points each. Total, 16. 


1. Italy; Hungary; Rumania; Latvia; Yugoslavia; (11/15) 


2. France; Portugal; Switzerland; Germany; Greece; 
(11/8) 


8. India; Ethiopia; Burma; Turkey; China; (11/1) 
4. Argentina; Chile; Panama; Mexico; Bolivia; (10/25) 


My score 





3. WHAT'S MY NAME? 


Can you identify these V-Men? Score 4 points for each one 
you recognize. Total, 16 


1. | am the first air force officer to become a tour star 
general (10/25) 


2. | am an American who went to China to organize the 
Chinese Air Force before the U. S. was at war. 
(11/8) 
8. I went to grade school in Alaska. For an aerial attack 
in April, 1942, I received the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
. — (11/15) 


4. | am Foreign Secretary of the British goverpment. 
(11/29) 





My score 


4. HAIL! GOOD NEIGHBORS 


Complete the following statements by underlining the 
correct phrases. Score 6 points each. Total, 18: 


1. “Tin king” Simon Patino is the (a) owner of half ot 
Bolivia’s tin mines; (b) biggest tin can manufacturer of 
Argentina; (c) director of tin mining in Mexico. (10/25) 


2. In Latin America, the people are feeling the effects of 


(a) business-as-usual; (b) depression; (c) inflation. (11/1) 

3. The hard nut from Brazil known as the “nut of all 
trades” is the (a) butternut; (b) babassu; (c) brazil nut. 
(11/15) 


My score —___ 


5. WORDS TO THE WISE ; 


If you’ve “Improved Your Vocabulary” you should be able 
to answer these questions. Score 4 points each. Total, 20. 


1. What is a peon? 


(a) a large flower; (b) small horse; (c) laborer in 
Latin America. (11/1) 


2. What is meant by disarmament? 
(a) use a charm; (b) reduction in arms; (c) naval 
building. (11/29) 
3. What is a regency? 
(a) group to rule in place of the king; (b) an opening; 
(c) recent occurrence. (10/25) 
4. What is a saboteur? 


(a) munitions maker; (b) one who mends shoes; 
(c) one who destroys property. (11/8) 
5. What is meant by steppes? 


(a) Broad, treeless plains; (c) large, ornamental 
staircase; (c) steep hills. (11/15) 


My score 
My total score _____. VQ 


(Total points, 100. Answers in Teachers Edition) 





IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


adapt (a-DAPT), p. 13. To fit; to adjust. 

appeaser (a-PEEZ-er), p. 2. One who gave in to the 
demands of the Axis nations instead of standing firm. 

disarmament (dis-AR-ma-ment), p. 3. Reduction of 
military arms to a level determined by authorities. 

invincible (in-VIN-si-bl), p. 4. Unconquerable 

isolation (eye-so-LAY-shun), p. 2. Act of standing 
apart. A nation that tries to get along without close co- 
operation with other nations is called an isolationist 
nation. A person who believes his country should follow 
such a policy is an isolationist. 

minority (mih-NAHR-ih-tee), p. 4. Minority peoples 
are groups who form the lesser part of the population 
of a country. 

rehabilitation (ree-ha-bill-ih-TAY-shun), p. 2. Act of 
restoring and rebuilding. 


security (see-KUR-ih-tee), p. 2. Feeling of safety 
among nations who are sure they have the power to 
protect themselves from aggression. 


tool up, p. 6. Accumulating tools and machinery, and 
setting them up so that production may be started. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Ankara (AHNG-kah-rah), p. 5. 

Ismet Inonu (IS-met ee-nuh-NEW), pp. 4, 5. 

Kiev (KEE-yef), p. 2. 

Viacheslav Molotov (vya-ka-SLAV MOL-o-tof), p. 3. 
Vatutin (vah-TOO-tin), p. 2. 
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OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


50 “REFRESHER” QUESTIONS 
TO SUPPLEMENT QUIZ ON P. 8 


The “refresher” questions on this page supplement the 
VQ review test on page 8, covering issues from Oct. 25-30th 
to Nov. 29-Dec. 4th. 

These questions may be used as a class drill or as part 
of the VQ project. If used as part of VQ, score 1 point for 
each correct answer, and reduce the scoring of the VQ 
review on page 8 by one-half, so that the total for both 
tests will be 100. The answer and date of each issue from 
which the questions were taken are given in parentheses 


15 QUESTIONS ON NEWS ARTICLES 


1. What is the name of the pipeline that carries oil trom 
Texas to New York and Philadelphia? (Big Inch; 10/25) 

2. Who is Harold L. Ickes? (Secretary of the Interior, 
in charge of our fuel production; 10/25) 

3. What government agency is in charge of fuel rationing? 
(Office of Price Administration; 10/25) 

4. What army was the Burma Road built to serve? 
(Chinese; 11/1) 

5. What are the monsoons? (Southwest winds bringing 
the heaviest rainfall in the world; 11/1) 

6. What is the name of the bay on Burma’s west coast? 
(Bay of Bengal; 11/1) 

7. Name two mountain ranges in Europe. (Alps, Pyre- 
nees, Carpathians; 11/8) 

8. What two countries are linked by the Brenner Pass? 
(Italy and Austria; 11/8) 

9. What river helps protect Germany from an invasion 
from the west? (Rhine; 11/8) 

10. What weather problems taced our troops in the 
Aleutians? (Fog, mist, and cold; 11/15) 

11. In what war theater is the Bismarck Sea? (Pacific; 
11/15) 

12. How does weather affect machines in the war? (Rain 
and snow make for boggy, marshy land; storms and fog 
affect air attack; dust storms interfere with desert maneuv- 
ers; 11/15) 

13. What nations were represented at the Moscow Con- 
ference? (Russia, U. S., Great Britain; and China; 11/29) 

14. Why was the London committee established? (To 
meet problems that arise before peace comes; 11/29) 

15. What nations will be represented on the committee 
dealing with Italian affairs? (France, Greece, Yugoslavia; 
11/29) 


20 QUESTIONS ON THE THEME ARTICLES 


1. What Balkan king died mysteriously after meeting with 
Hitler? (King Boris of Bulgaria; 10/25) 

2. From what nation was the territory of Dobruja taken 
and to whom was it given? (From Rumania—to Bulgaria; 
10/25) 

3. What nation ruled Bulgaria until 
10/25) 

4. What three Balkan nations are Axis satellites? (Bul- 
garia, Rumania, Hungary; 10/25); 11/1; 11/15) 

5. Where is Ploesti and what is its important product? 
(Rumania; oil; 11/1) 

6. What is the Iron Guard? (An organization like the 
Nazis, in Rumania; 11/1) 

7. What territory is in dispute by both Rumania and 
Russia? (Bessarabia; 11/1) 

8. Whom are the Rumanians descended from? (Romans; 
11/1) 


1908? (Turkey; 


9. What is the subject of the recent Portuguese-British 
agreement? (Portugal gave Britain the right to use the 
Azores as bases; 11/8) 

10. What is the Latin American nation that speaks Portu- 
guese as the national language? (Brazil; 11/8) 

11. Locate the Azores. (Mid-Atlantic, between New- 
toundland and Portugal; 11/8) 

12. What is the capital of Portugal? (Lisbon; 11/8) 

13. Who is Admiral Horthy? (Dictator of Hungary; 
11/15) 

14. Who are the Magyars and the Tziganes? (People of 
Hungary; gypsy bands in Hungary; 11/15) 

15. What territory did Hungary get from Rumania? 
(Transylvania; 11/15) 

16. What country formed the dual monarchy with Hun- 
gary? (Austria; 11/15) 

17. Who is the Turkish president? (Ismet Inonu; 11/29) 

18. What is the new name for Constantinople, and why 
is Constantinople no longer the capital? (Istanbul; on the 
European side of the Bosporus, it is too easily attacked; 
11/29) 

19. What are the two straits that link the Black Sea with 
the Aegean? (Bosporus; Dardanelles; 11/29) 

20. What is the religion of most of the Turkish people? 
(Mohammedanism; 11/29) 


5 QUESTIONS ON GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


1. What is the chief product of Bolivia? (Tin; 10/25) 

2. What is the condition of the miners in Bolivia? (People 
are impoverished and illiterate; 10/25) 

3. Why are our Latin American neighbors suffering from 
inflation? (We are buying goods from them and selling little 
in return; 11/1) 

4. What steps are the Latin American nations taking to 
fight inflation? (Growing food imstead of importing it; im- 
proving communications to reduce cost of transported goods; 
11/1) 

' 5. What is the nut-of-many-uses grown in Brazil that is 
so difficult to crack? (Babassu; 11/15) 


5 QUESTIONS ON V-MEN 


1. Who is our Army Air Forces chief? (Henry H. Arnold; 
10/25) 

2. Who were the Flying Tigers? (American volunteer 
group of flyers fighting for the Chinese, 1940-42; 11/8) 

8. Who was the commander of the Flying Tigers. (Claire 
Chennault; 11/8) : 

4. Where did Jimmy Doolittle 
(Nome, Alaska; 11/15) 

5. For what military achievement did Doolittle receive 
the Congressional Medal of Honor? (Raid on Japan, April 
1942 from the carrier, Hornet; 11/15) 


5 QUESTIONS ON MIRACLES AHEAD . 


1. What metal is the most common metal on earth? 
(Aluminum; 10/25) 

2. What are National Emergency steels? (Steels made 
by new methods using less scarce metals; 11/1) 

83. What type of house will probably be in big demand 
in postwar days? (Prefabricated homes; 11/8) 

4.-How do radiant heating and radiant cooling work? 
(Hot water or air is pumped through pipes in walls and 
floors; cold water or air is pumped through pipes; 11/15) 

5. Name three materials the body of the postwar car may 
be made of. (Plastic, soybean plastic, resins, grains, pe- 
troleum, steel, aluminum, plywood; 11/29) 


(Questions exclusively on this issue on page 3-T) 


spend his boyhood? 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Connecticut Yankee, the long awaited 
biography of Dr. Wilbur L. Cross, Pro- 
fessor of English and Dean of the Graduate 
School of Yale University, editor of the 
Yale Review, and four times Governor of 
Connecticut, is an event in the republics 
both of letters and of politics. Shrewd, 
witty, urbane, and cultured, he represents 
the old New England stock at its best. An 
authority on the English novel and biog- 
rapher of Sterne and Fielding, he left his 
mark on higher education. Yet at 68, re- 
tired from active duty, he began an en- 
tirely new career as a reform governor. In 
the State House at Hartford he fought 
many battles for integrity, efficiency, and 
humanity in government. His personal ac- 
count of all these events is entertaining 
reading, packed with pith and 
(Yale University Press, $5. ) 

° o oO 

In Harriet Tubman, Earl Conrad has 
personalized the long tragic story of the 
American Negro’s struggle “up from slav- 
ery,” through the life of one of the race’s 
greatest women. Harriet Tubman, born a 
slave in 1820, lived to become the prophet 
of her people’s freedom, a chief “con- 
ductor” of the Underground Railroad, and 
a Civil War nurse and spy. Her later years, 
spent in Auburn, N. Y., brought her wide 
fame and respect among her white neigh- 
bors as a worker for equal rights. Mr. Con- 
rad’s pioneering research and _ sensitive 
writing have produced a worthy memorial 
to a too little known leader. ( Associated 
Pub., Inc., Washington, D. C., $3.25.) 


Twelve Spanish American Poets, an 
anthology of poems translated and edited 
by H. R. Hays, is a welcome introduction 
to contemporary writing south of the 
border. Here is poetry from Mexico, Cuba, 
and six Central and South American coun- 
tries, the Spanish originals and Mr. Hays’ 
English translations on facing pages, with 
biographical and critical notes on each of 
the poets. Their work, the literary expres- 
sion of a society where poets are highly 
respected, expresses a deep feeling for 
European literary tradition, national char- 
acteristics, and dissatisfaction with the 
poverty of provincial life. (Yale Uni- 
versity Press, $3.50. ) 

° co ° 

Dr. Donald A. Laird, author of The 
Technique of Handling People, gives con- 
vincing evidence that he knows what he’s 
talking about. His understanding of people 
is sound, and his suggestions are sensible. 
He is a first-rate story teller. The eleven 
pieces of advice which he offers potential 
leaders follow the usual success pattern, 
but he makes it unusually convincing and 
attractive by filling out a skeleton of pre- 
cept with rich and entertaining personal 
anecdotes of such men as William M. Jef- 
fers, David Sarnoff, and Eugene G. Grace. 
(Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill, $1.75. ) 

Q oO a 


The Terrible Gustave Doré, a biograph- 
ical sketch by Hellmut Lehman-Haupt, 
Proféssor of Book Arts at Columbia Uni- 
versity, will be published soon by the 
Marchbanks Press, 114 E. 13th S! 

(Concluded on page 4-T) 
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SEVEN SEAS APPEAR IN MAP 
OF EUR-ASIA CROSSROADS 


(Theme Article on Turkey, pp. 4, 5) 


The map of Turkey and environs shows 12 major bodies 
of water, each of historic importance. The crossroads of Asia 
are, broadly stated, crossed by 7 seas, 2 straits, 2 gulfs, and 
an intercontinental canal linking the three continents, Asia, 
Africa, and Europe. 

To impress pupils with this fact, you might have them 
study their maps for three minutes, telling them to pay 
close attention to the bodies of water. Then without their 
maps, have them list as many as they can in three more 
minutes. 

An alternative exercise would be to have pupils make an 
outline map of the one in the Theme Article. After close 

they should try to label the bodies of water. Seas: 

Aegean, Mediterranean, Marmara, Red, Azov, Cas- 
yu, Straits: Bosporus, Dardanelles; Gulfs: Kara Boghas, 
Persian; Canal: Suez. 

Among the important innovations of Kemal Ataturk was 
a change in the Turkish language. Not only did the Latin 
alphabet replace the Arabic, but often actual word structure 
was westernized too. Many English and French words were 
incorporated into the Turkish langauge, spelled phonetically 
to speed absorption. Your class may enjoy “decoding” these 
words noted by John Gunther in Inside Europe, in the 
chapter dedicated to Turkey, pp. 414-19. 

kahve (coffee) ; tabldhot (table d’hotel) ; Amerikan Ekspres 
Ko, Ink. (American Express Co., Inc.); Jorj (George); Dizl 
Enjin (Diesel Engine); Moris Sovaliye (Maurice Chevalier) ; 
Star Su Sop (Star Shoe Shop); Or Duvr (hors d’oéuvre); 
Foks Film Korporeysen (Fox Film Corporation); Waytaus 
(White House); Otel (hotel); Palas (palace). 

The Dardanelles, formerly the Hellespont, figures in the 
ancient story of Hero and Leander. Several pupils might be 
assigned to look up the story and relate it to the class. 

Troy’s ruins stand on the coast of Asia Minor near the 
narrows of the Dardanelles. Homer’s epic of the siege of 
Troy may be introduced here. Divide pupils into two com- 
mittees, one group to unearth tales of Achilles, Ajax, Paris, 
and Hector; the other group to ascertain factual evidefice be- 
hind the stories. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Which of the three neutrals, Portugal, Sweden, or 
Turkey would be best to have as an ally on the side of the 
United Nations? Why? 

2. Do you think eastern nations like Turkey, China, or 
India should be westernized, or should they follow their own 
cultures? 


Fact Questions 
1.. Who was Kemal Ataturk? 
2. List four of the reforms of the first president of Turkey. 
3. Contrast the old and new Turkey. 
4. What is the capital of Turkey? 


5. Why is Russia interested in the Straits, Dardanelles and 
Bosporus? 


MOSCOW CONFERENCE AND V-MEN— 
pp. 2, 3 


One of the great human meetings of history took place 
last month at Moscow. Whatever you do to plant in your 
pupils’ minds some of the significance of this conference 
will be effort and time put to its highest advantage. 

Various committees of pupils might report on the essential 
points of the Conference, opening a discussion on each point. 


3-T 


Discussion Questions 


1. Shovld any other nations besides Britain, Russia, China, 
and U. S. have been represented at the Conference? France? 
Norway? The Netherlands? Yugoslavia? Greece? 

2. Why is it important to let the Germans know that they 
will be tried in the countries where they committed their 
crimes? 

3. Does disarmament help to keep the peace? 


Fact Questions 

1. What will be done with German Nazi leaders and mili- 
tary criminals after the war? 

2. State three resolutions of the Moscow Conference. 


3. Who represented the U. S.? Great Britain? Russia? 
China? 


NEWS ROUNDUP — p. 2 


Teachers who used Junior Scholastic last year and the 
years before will recall the department, Headline News, 
which attempted each week to review the major news de- 
velopments of the preceding week. 

This year the Editors, prompted by the returns from a 
questionnaire sent out to teachers last spring, discontinued 
the short form of news articles. This was done for two 
reasons: (1) We believed that teachers preferred more 
background material and larger maps for major news de- 
velopments; (2) wartime transportation difficulties added 
three to six more days to the time between the printing of 
Junior Scholastic and the time you received your copies in 
school. This increased time-lapse made the shorter news 
items appear less newsworthy — such items as, for example. 
the mile-by-mile progress of Allied armies toward Rome. 

The Editors will continue the present policy of giving 
major news trends the space and illustrative support they 
deserve. And, as a consequence of a number of letters we 
received from teachers who have asked for some short items, 
we start this week an experimenf with a one-column “News 
Roundup.” (See page 2.) 

The Editors would be grateful to teachers who will send 
us their appraisal and criticism of this experiment. 
Discussion Question 

If you were a delegate at the UNRRA meeting, what 
proposals would you make to help the liberated peoples? 
Fact Questions 


1. What does the Connally Resolution say about the U. S. 
in the postwar world? 

2. Who is Nikolai Vatutin? 

3. What do the initials, UNRRA, stand for? 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


Theme Articles The Philinnines. 

Miracles Ahead! A-Flying We Will Go. 

V-Men: Molotov and Foo Ping-sheung. 

They Fought for Freedom: John Quincy Adams. 


Short Story: Mindanao Adventure. 
Map Study: China, “Rice Bowl Battle.” 





Solution for Word Puzzle in This Issue, p. 15 
ACROSS: 2-Ploesti; 7-N.E.; 9-arc; 10-tans; 12-hunt; 14-rations; 17-OW1; 
18-rip; 19-Dnieper; 23-Ross; 24-tool; 26-lit; 28-to; 29-Trieste. 
DOWN: 1-ant; 3-last; 4-or; 5-echo; 6-tins; 8-ear; 1l-nations; 13-untried; 
15-Irene; 16-up; 17-of; 19-deor; 20-isle; 21-Pitt; 22-rot; 25-log; 27-is. 





Answers to the Review Quiz, p. 8 

1. GLOBE TROTTERS: 5, 4, 1, 2, 3. 

2. LINE UP: (1) Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia. (2) France, Switzerland, 
Germany. (3) Burma, India, China. (4) Chile, Bolivia, Are: , 

3. WHAT’S MY NAME? (1) H. H. Arnold; (2) Claire Chennault; (3) James 
Doolittle; (4) Anthony Eden. 

4. HAIL GOOD NEIGHBORS: a, c, b. 

5. WORDS TO THE WISE: ¢, b, a,c, a. 
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Durinc LATE OcToser and all of Novem- 
ber we had the painful duty of writing 
many teachers using ScHOLASTIC Maca- 
ZINEs returning their orders. We were un- 
able to increase many good friends’ orders 
and were obliged to return orders from 
teachers who had ordered late. 
Because or the increased demand for 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES we were compelled 
» “freeze” our circulation in order to con- 
serve paper for the war effort in line with 
the War Production Board’s paper rationing 
regulations. 


RATHER THAN drastically decrease the size 
of our issues, we have decided to limit the 
number of subscribers and continue to pub- 
lish complete isssues each week with the 
great variety of features which have made 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES so popular for two 
decades. 


WE HATE TO WRITE 





Tuat’s wny, although it’s only the end of 
November, we are asking you to send us 
your ADVANCE TENTATIVE RESER- 
VATION for your second semester copies 
now. W.P.B. has curtailed paper available 
to all magazines for 1944 by 25% — that 
means we won't be able to supply copies 
to all who want them. 


WE KNOw you may not be sure of the exact 
number of pupils you'll have in February 

. but you can send in your reservation 
for copies now . . . and reserve the right 
to change or revise your order within three 
weeks after the start of the February term 

. So won’t you help us plan ahead to 
conserve paper and assure you of your 
copies next term by returning this coupon 
today? 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Continue my present order in February. 
THIS IS MY FINAL ORDER for the February 
1943 semester 


Continue my present order in February. I'll 
notify you of any changes or revisions 
within 3 weeks after the start of the Febru- 
ory term 


Starting with the first February 1944 issue 
send me on @ Tentative Basis: 


Name 


WORLD WEEK 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





School— 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Here’s My ADVANCE TENTATIVE RESERVATION for February 


TE 11-29-43 


copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Combined 
Edition 


copies SENIOR 
Class Edition 


—_..._topies SENIOR 
Studies Edition 


_copies WORLD WEEK 


SCHOLASTIC—English 


SCHOLASTIC — Social 


copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 








Street Address- 








City —E 





P. O. Zone No. (if Any) 


State 





PASTE ON BACK OF A PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL TODAY 





| urban 





(Concluded from page 2-T) 


N. Y. C. Information from the publishers, 
on request ( Price, $2.50.). 
Oo ° ° 


The case for classical influence still alive 
today is strongly supported by evidence 
brought together by Dr. John R. Macarthur 
in Greece in Modern America. The author 
establishes relationships in art, language 
and literature, science, religion, philosophy 
and the social sciences. He also retells many 
Greek stories of gods and heroes. The book 
is not for scholars, and it treats with pleas- 
ant informality an amazing amount of inter- 
esting information. Many illustrations and 
detailed index. (Caxton Printers, Ltd., 


Caldwell, Idaho, $6.00.) 


Have you received Schools at War, 5th 
war savings news bulletin for teachers? It 
contains a Christmas poster, teachers’ 
honor roll, free teacher aids, and school 
news. (Education Section, War Finance 
Division, Treasury Department, Washing- 


‘ton 25, D. C.) 


Elementary teachers will welcome War- 
time Social Studies in the Elementary 
Grades, by W. Linwood Chase, Number 3 
in the Curriculum Series prepared by the 
National Council for the Social Studies. It 
suggests concepts, content, activities, bib- 
liographies, and test exercises for units on 
war duties of young citizens, war costs, 
price control, rationing, conservation, 
democratic living, the Negro, Latin 
America, and China. ( National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. $1.00 per copy; dis- 
counts for quantities. ) 

° oO oO 

The G. & C Merriam Company ( Spring- 
field, Mass.), publishers of the authorized 
series of Webster's Dictionaries, have again 
put the educational world in their debt by 
issuing Webster's Biographical Dictionary 
(bound in brown buckram with thumb 
index, $6.50). This is a completely new 
reference work, with Dr. William A. 
Neilson as editor-in-chief and John P. 
Bethel as general editor. It contains 40,000 
brief but adequate sketches of noted men 
and women of all countries and periods, 
combining the most essential names from 
both historical and contemporary sources. 

° oO o 

Ameriga’s serious problems of race 
prejudice and violence usually generate 
more heat than light. It is difficult to get 
unbiased and _ constructive information 
about them. We are grateful, therefore, for 
the temperate and informing account of 
the recent Detroit disorders contained in 
Race Riot, by Dr. Alfred M. Lee and 
Norman D. Humphrey, both of the De- 
partment of Sociology, Wayne University, 
Detroit, who were eye witnesses of many 
of the events they describe. This little book 
gives clear and definite answers to such 
questions as: How did the riots start? What 
were the underlying causes and conditions? 
What must we do to prevent such tensions 
from exploding in Detroit again or in other 
communities? How can America 
give reality to its professed war aims of 
providing a meaningful democracy for all 
peoples, both at home and abroad? ( Dry- 
den Press, 103 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. $1.50.) 
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OU know, Mom, sometimes 

Tuck worries me,” Bib said to 
her mother, as they dried the supper 
dishes. 

Mom smiled. “Has Tuck been teas- 
ing you again?” 

“I don’t mean that. ['m used to his 
kidding.” Bib frowned. “What wor- 
ries me is his attitude toward other 
girls. He just doesn’t seem to like 
them.” 

“Doesn't like girls?” Mom repeated 
in surprise. “Why, he seems very 
friendly with Cricket Ryan.” 

“Oh, sure, he goes to Cricket’s 
house whenever we're invited to sup- 
per or 4 party, but he never dates 
girls, that’s what I mean. And there 
are lots of cute girls at Jefferson who 
think he’s tops. Sue Breen, for in- 
stance. She’s simply dying for Tuck 
to ask her for a date and he acts as 
if she has the measles.” 

“Maybe Sue doesn’t happen to i 
luck’s type,” Mom commented. 
wouldn’t worry about him, Bib. eas 
has plenty of time yet to date girls.” 

“But, goodness, it’s positively em- 
barrassing to me to have an attrac- 
tive brother who won't pay any at- 
tention to—” Bib stopped short, as 
the door burst open and Tuck poked 
his head into the kitchen. 

“Hey, snickerpuss, your pal Crick- 
et’s on the phone,” he announced, 
‘but I can’t understand a word she 
says. It sounds like ‘blub-blub.’ Does 
she speak Eskimo?” 

“No,” Bib laughed, “but she has a 
terrible ‘dold in her dose’ and stayed 
home from school today. I'll see what 
she wants.” 


Wuen Bib came back into the 
kitchen, Tuck was pretending to dry 
dishes, while nibbling at the ginger- 
bread left from supper. “Cricket’s in 
an awful jam,” Bib said. “She’s sick 
in bed and Angie Rouark, the girl 
she was expecting for a visit next 
weekend, got mixed up and came to- 
day! Scoop was to have a date with 
her next Friday, but he has to work 
tonight, so Angie’s just sitting there 
with nothing to do but watch Cricket 
blow her nose. Imagine, a visitor 
and no date for her!” 
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“Landings are full-stall, and a special hook . . 


“Don't look at me,” Tuck warned. 
“Cricket snagged me for one of her 
visitors last summer and that girl 
couldn’t play tennis worth a hoot!” 

“But this isn’t the same one and, 
besides, you don’t have to play ten- 
nis with her,” Bib retorted. “You 
could take her to the movies.” 

“Look, chum, tomorrow’s Saturday 
and I go to work at 6:30 A.M.” 

“Well, take her to the early show 
tonight and — and I'll tell you what,” 
Bib added with determination. “I 
have a date with Chigger after his 
club meeting and we'll meet you at 
the Frosty Shop at nine o'clock. If 
you must have your beauty sleep, 
we'll see that she gets home okay.” 

“I hope you haven't forgotten the 
hospitality you’ve accepted from the 
Ryans, Tuck,” Mom put in. “This is 
one way you could repay Cricket.” 

“Oh, all right,” Tuck gave up. “Bib, 
you phone Cricket and tell her —” 

“I've already told her,” Bib said 
quietly, “that you'd be there in 
twenty minutes.” 

“You—holy cats!” Tuck ex- 
claimed, as he left the room. 


Bis and Chigger walked into the 
Frosty Shop at five minutes to nine 
and Bib thinked in surprise when 
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.” Angie explained. 


she saw Tuck and the visitor sitting 
in the back booth. 

“That must have been a _ short 
movie,” Bib said to Tuck. 

“We didn’t go! Couldn't be 
bothered. We got to talking —” Tuck 
grinned at the visitor. “Oh, Angie, 
this is my sister Bib and — and Chig- 
ger Moffit. Angie Rouark. Pull up to 
the curb and park, you two! Or 
rather, come aboard, eh, Angie?” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” Angie replied 
laughingly. 

Bib stared at them in bewilder- 
ment. When she and Chigger started 
to sit down on the’ opposite bench, 
Tuck warned, “Watch out! Don’t 
disturb the flight deck!” He pointed 
to the top of the table where soda 
straws had been arranged in an 
elongated figure, representing the 
flight deck of an aircraft carrier. 
“Angie's practically an expert on air- 
craft carriers,” he added, grinning. 
“Go on, Angie. You were telling 
about how the planes are stowed.” 

“Well, the big torpedo bombers 
are stowed at the stern,” Angie said, 
pointing with her spoon. “Then come 
the dive bombers and scouts. The 
fighters are always stowed fer for 
ward.” 


(Please turn to page bf) 




















Cargo Planes Carry the Goods 
To War Fronts; Will Fly for Peace 


Flying “freight trains”— thou- 
sands of them—will fill our 
postwar skies. Huge transport 
planes, flying alone or towing 
behind them strings of gliders, 
will deliver freight in one-tenth 
the time that it now takes for 
the average railroad haul 

The cargo plane has been as 
important in this war as the 
bomber and the fighter. After 
Pearl Harbor, the Army requi- 
sitioned hundreds of transport 
planes from the commercial air- 
lines. These were Douglasses, 
Boeings and Lockheeds 

It was the sturdy DC-3s that 
saved the day at Guadalcanal. 
They flew hundreds of 
out over the sea to bring in 
supplies. They also evacuated 
600 wounded during the Gua- 
dalcanal fighting 

Now the DC-4 (also known 
as the C-54) is in service. Its 
fuselage interior is as big as a 
railroad freight car. The DC-4, 
the Lockheed Constellation and 
the Curtiss Commando are the 
biggest landplanes in the world. 

The + Curtiss 
(C-46 ) 
gined 
world. For a cargo plane it is 
fast 250 m p.h 

“Flying trucks” have 
big job in the Pacific 


miles 


Commando 
is the largest twin-en- 
the 


cargo aircraft in 


de ne 








in soly ing 


the problem of supply in an 
area where this is the biggest 
problem of the war. 





Fairchild is now producing | 


an all-metal cargo transport 


built to meet present needs for | 


carrying troops and supplies to 
distant combat zones. 

Henry Kaiser, famous ship 
and plane builder, is working 
on huge experimental 


cargo | 


planes for the world of tomor- 


row. His gigantic 8-engined car- 
go carrier will be ready to fly 
early in 1944. 


Last month, the first all-cargo | 


air service 
operate between New York and 
the West coast. United Air 
Lines is using ships called Car- 
goliners, which are DC-3s with 
the passenger seats ripped out 
and special racks installed. 


was established to | 


When peace comes, food is | 


one of the things that air freight 


will carry in big quantities. The | 


eating habits of people all over 
the world may be changed. The 
people of northern and tem- 
perate climates — Scandinavians, 
Russians, English, Canadians, 
Chinese, and U. S. Americans — 
can get tropical fruits and vege- 
tables in greater quantities. In 
exchange, send ice 


we Can 


a | cream to our friends along the 


equator. Why not? 


Artist's conception of postwar “flying 
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Martin Mars, Navy’s new cargo ship, in air during her final test 


By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


The world’s largest flying 
boat, the Martin Mars, has been 
turned over to the Navy. The 
huge ship has undergone many 
tests, one in which it stayed in 
the air for 32 hours and 17 min- 
utes without refueling, traveling 
more than 4,600 miles. A flight 
that long could take it from the 
U. S. East coast to Berlin and 
on to London without stopping. 


* x Aa 


divisions. The new 
U. S. Fifteenth Air Force, 
which saw its first mission 
early in October, has been or- 


separate 


operate in 


“~ 


isitht 


Drawing used by) 


freight trains.”’ 





the | 


Mediterranean area. Headed 
by Lieut. General Carl Spaatz, 
who is also commander of 


| the Twelfth Air Force, it will 


concentrate on targets in Ger- 
many and occupied European 
countries. 

oe ~ @ 

The first bombs to be dropped 
from an airplane weighed about 
one pound. By the close of the 
first World War, bombs a: 
heavy as 660 pounds were ii 
use. Today bombs as heavy as 
eight tons are common. The 
“block-busters” of today weig]! 
16,000 times as much as did th« 
first bombs! 

* - > 


A downed Zero means more 


; ; : | to our fighters than one less Jay 
The U.S. Army Air Forces | plane. It means that our flyers 
is now made up of fifteen | 


have come into possession of 
another belly tank which th« 
Zeros carry for extra fuel t 
increase their range. And bell 
tanks, when sawed in half, mak« 
very satisfactory bathtubs! 


ourtesy of Mechanix Illustrated Magazine 
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Navy Pilot Proves Sub- Sinking 
Abilities of Vega’s New PV-1 


The PV-1 is the first land-based bomber built for 
the U. S. Navy. It’s a nautical version of the Vega 
Ventura—a deep-bellied sea rover with extra 
range for long patrols, reserve speed to pounce 
on a sub before it can crash-dive, and wallop 
enough to blast it out of commission. Here’s the 
story of the Navy Venturo’s first kill. 





4\ 






5. “GALLANT-— cool — well-executed action,” 
said the Navy of the Ventura’s crew. In their 
hands a dependable airplane had proved it- 
self. Now, with scores of other heroic Navy 
crews at the controls, rugged PV-1's are in 
constant service in the United Nations’ battle 
to keep open the supply lanes of the world. a 





2. SUDDENLY THEY SAW IT—«a German submarine 
surfaced and poised for attack several miles away. With- gi 
out hesitation the pilot pushed his fast Vega down ino 
power swoop that would bring him in low over the target. 


4. THE SUB WAS LIFTED almost out of 
the water by the blast. All forward mo- 
tion ceased. Then with a plunge it went 
under —leaving only a 100-ft. oil slick as 
a grave morker. 


























SCORE ONE FOR THE SUB-BUSTER @ 


1. IT STARTED out as a “routine patrol!” The Navy 
crew and their plane were to guard a slow-moving 


Allied convoy against enemy torpedoes. On regular 
pattern flights they scanned the tossing water on 
every side of the laboring ships—eight eyes on the 


alert for telltale signs of enemy marauders. 


















m= _ 3. THE SUB’S COMMANDER 

‘== puthis deck guns into action, hop- Mage 
" — ing to stop the racing PV-1 before 

it got within striking distance. Ac- 





curate gunfire riddled one wing. 
But still the plane pressed in, now 
virtually skimming the surface of 
. the water. The sub tried to “crash- 
» dive” but too late. Four “ash can” 
. depth charges hurtled from the 
i Ventura’s whopping bomb -bay 
#6 f= —three exploding just ahead of 
eo mei the moving U-boat and the fourth 
a =. square on the deck. 


- 





This is another in a series of 
stories about Lockheed and 
Vega and. their occomplish- 
ments. Watch the pages of 
this magazine for another 
true aviation adventure. 
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AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


A subsidiary of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, Burbank, California 





























Hit after hit... 


ca’s Favorite Entertainer comes 


and now Ameri- 


to you in the topper of them 
all! More and greater melodies 
It's 
your first chance to greet Roy 


and thrills than ever!... 


and Trigger since their record- 
breaking personal appearance 
at the famed New York Madison 
Square Garden rodeo! 

Don't miss it! 
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SMARTEST HORSE IN THE MOVIES 


WAN FROM 
MUSIC 
MOUNTAIN 


with BOB NOLAN AND THE SONS 
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PAUL KELLY - ANN GILLIS - GEORGE 
CLEVELAND - PAT BRADY 
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2 Hear Roy Sing: blige me a th mw om 
% and Song + Deeper ond Deeper « 

2 Alter the Rein + Roses on the T 
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THE NORTH STAR RKO 


The Editors of Junior Scholastic 
award the Blue Ribbon for Ncvember 
to RKO for their production, The North 
Star. Written by Lillian Hellman, author 
of Watch On the Rhine, The North Star 
is a tribute to the Russian people—and 
to all people everywhere who are fight- 
ing against fascism. 

North Star was the name of a village 
in the Russian Ukraine. Its people were 
proud of their town, of its fine new hos- 
pital and school. They were proud of 
their neat farms, of their well-fed chil- 
dren. They had worked hard for all 
these things—and they lost them on a 
summer morning in 1941. 

On that morning Nazi planes came 
unexpectedly to drop destruction on 
North Star. They bombed and strafed 
the helpless village, killing eleven and 
injuring thirty. 

The villagers did not mourn long over 
their dead. They set about the business 
of avenging them. They organized them- 
selves into two groups. The able-bodied 
men were to leave their homes and hide 
out in the hills to fight as guerrillas. The 
hardest lot fell to the women and chil- 


dren and aged. They were to remain 
behind and destroy their crops, homes 
and cattle so that nothing would be left 
for the oncoming 
Nazis. 

When the Nazis 
entered the blaz- 
ing village, they 
were able to save 
only the hospital, 
government head- 
quarters, and two 
huts from the 
flames. The vil- 
lage children were 
ordered to the 
hospital to give 
their blood for 
transfusions to Nazi wounded. One child 
died. The guerrillas, hearing of this, de- 
cided it was time to strike back. 

The battle that followed drove the 
Nazis from North Star, but few of the 
villagers lived to see their victory. 

The tragedy and bravery of North 
Star have been repeated in hundreds of 
Russian towns. You will find many of its 
scenes unpleasant. Such scenes remind 
us all of the brutal nature of our ene- 
mies. However, The North Star is more 
than an account of Nazi brutality. It is 
first, last, and always the story of a peo- 
ple who valued their country’s future 
far-more than they valued their own life. 





Blue 
awarded to 
movie The North Star. 


Editors’ Ribbon 


RKO for 





BIB and TUCK 


(Continued from page 9) 


“Say, I didn’t know that.” Chigger 
looked at Angie with interest. “Why?” 

“Because the fighters may be needed 
at any time for the defense of the ship 
and have to be near the bow, where 
take-offs are made,” Angie explained. 
“Also, the fighters are smaller and 





OF THE PIONEERS and RUTH TERRY | 






lighter than the other planes, so they 
imake the shortest take-off run. The 
|scouts need more run and the torpedo 
| planes need all they can get. It’s dif- 
| ferent, of course, in landing. The alight- 
| ing area at the stern doesn’t take up so 
| much space. Landings are full-stall, and 
(a special hook picks up the arresting 
| gear and brings the plane toa stop.’ 
“But look, Angie,” Tuck put in, “talk- 
|about take-offs, what about catapults? 
| Give us the low-down on them.” 
| “As though you don’t know! All our 
battleships are equipped with cata- 
pults. Some cruisers, too. They carry 
planes for observing and scouting — sea- 
| planes. They land in the water, taxi up 
alongside the ship, and are hoisted 
aboard by a crane.” 

“Goodness, Angie,” Bib suddenly 
burst out, “how do you know so much 
about all this?” 

“Oh, I read a lot,” Angie smiled. 
“Books like Queen of the Flat-tops — 


} 
| 
| 





that’s the story of the U.S.S. Lexington, 
you know. Have you read it, Tuck?” 

“No—er, not yet, but I’ve meant to. 
Howsabout picking it up for me at the 
library tomorrow, Bib? Say,” he added 
laughingly, “aren’t you kids gonna have 
something to eat?” He turned to Angie 
again. “Howsabout another sundae?” 

“Oh, no! I’m stuffed to the gills. And,” 
she added, glancing at her watch, “it’s 
time for me to go home. I don’t want 
to keep the Ryans up late.” 

“Hey, you can’t run out on me this 
early,” Tuck protested, and Bib could 
tell that he was in earnest. 

“I'd better go,” Angie insisted, rising. 

“Okay.” Tuck stood up. “But Mrs. 
Ryan’s my pal. I betcha she'll let me 
stay until eleven o'clock.” 

“All right,” Angie smiled, then turned 
to Bib and Chigger. “I’m glad to have 


met you.” 

“So'm I,” Bib responded, “and I'll 
probably see you tomorrow.” 

“You sure will,” Tuck said. “I've in- 


vited her to our house to supper. Say, 
Angie,” he went on, as they strolled out 
together, “I have some swell pictures of 
the Navy’s Coronado to show you.” 
“Gee, Angie’s on the beam, isn’t she?” 
Chigger exclaimed, after they’d gone. 
“I like to hear her talk. You know, 
fellas get fed up hearing girls jabber a 
lot of geofy nonsense. Present company 
excepted, of course!” —Gay Heap 
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Look Out for Mars! 


tronomer, 
that the green areas were crossed by a 
network of fine, 
thought that the straight lines were 


saw a network of fine lines over the 
planet. He called these canalli (canals). 


A few years later, an American as- 
> 

Percival Lowell discovered 
He 


straight _ lines. 


canals to bring water from the polar 


Starting Nov. 28, 1943, astronomers 
the world over focused their telescopes 
on Mars. For on that day Mars swung 
close to earth. “Close” is a distance of 
50 million miles! 

On its orbit around the sun, Mars 
comes about this close to earth every 25 
months. On some occasions it comes 
closer than on others. Two years ago it 
swung within 40 million miles of: the 
earth. On a 10,000 foot peak in the 
Pyrenees in Spain, scientists observed 
the planet with powerful telescopes and 
drew pictures of what they saw. Draw- 
ings are more reliable than photographs 


zones to the milder zones of Mars. At 
the mouth of each canal, Lowell found 
dark, triangular spots. He called these 
water stations. 


These markings are all that astrono- 


mers have to go on. One theory is that 
the green areas are river beds, the canals 
are dried-up valleys, and the triangular 
spots are ancient river deltas. 


From this theory you can see that 


Mars is thought to be dried-out, starv- 
ing for water and oxygen. 


Life on Mars, then, would have to be 


able to get along on waterless, airless 


of Mars because atmospheric tremors 
blur the photos. 


conditions. It is possible that there is 
some form of life that can exist without 
water and air. Living creatures can 
often adapt* themselves to their sur- 





IS THERE LIFE ON MARS? 


Nov. 28 and the days following are 
exciting days for those who are trying 
to solve the mystery of Mars. Is there 
life on Mars? 

Dr. Henry Norris Russell of Princeton 
University, orfe of the greatest astrono- 
mers, believes the answer is yes. He be- 
lieves that among the billions of stars 
and planets there must be many planets 
with life on them. 

So far, the only planet that astrono- 
mers are fairly sure has vegetation is 
Mars. Mars and the Earth might be 


roundings. 


$64 Answer 


Young Oscar was busily working on 
the examination for office boy when he 
came to this question: “How far is the 
earth from the sun?” 

Oscar thought for a time, and finally 
wrote: “I can’t recall exactly, but I don't 
believe the sun is close enough to inter- 
fere with my duties as office boy.” 

He got the job. 


Martha Masser, Central Jr. M.8., Grade 7, Warren, Ohio 


The Higher You Go, 
The More You See 


“How far away is that spot over there? 
How far can I see from an airplane?” 

Airplane passengers are always ask- 
ing questions like these. 

Since the earth is round, the higher 
you go the farther you can see over the 
curvature of the earth. The curvature 
can be found by multiplying the square 
of the distance in miles by .67. The an- 
swer, in feet, tells you how far the earth 
has “curved under” at a given point. Ten 
miles away the earth is 67 feet lower 
than it is at the point where you are. 

To measure the range of vision from 
the air you multiply the square root of 
your altitude by 1.225 miles. 

Pan American Airways has prepared 
a “Vision Range” chart which tells you 
how far you can see from various alti- 
tudes. From: 
1,000 feet you can see 39 miles 
2,000 feet you can see 55 miles 
3,000 feet you can see 62 miles 
4,000 feet you can see 77 miles 
5,000 feet you can see 82 miles 
10,000 feet you can see 123 miles 
15,000 feet you can see 150 miles 
20,000 feet you can see 173 miles 
25,000 feet you can see 194 miles 


Joseph B. Eastman, Director of the 
Office of Defense Transporation, says 
that packages intended as Christmas 
gifts should be mailed before Dec. 10th. 





called “brother planets.” Both are 
heated and lighted by the sun and both 
revolve around the sun. 


COLORS AND LINES 


The first clue to life on Mars came 
early in the 17th century with invention 
of the telescope. Scientists noticed green 
markings on orange-colored Mars. They 
thought the green might be oceans and 
the orange, land. They noticed also that 
there were white deposits at each end 
of the planet. These deposits were ob- 
served to change with the seasons. The 
observers wondered whether these were 
polar regions like our own on earth, cov- 
ered with ice and snow. 

The second clue to life on Mars was 
discovered by the Italian scientist, Gio- 
vanni hgasecs cation In 1877 , Semegeee 









LARGEST DIAMOND aa/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 
ALSO FLGNTIRS FREE FRENCH 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 25 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5c with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 7. Little Rock, Ark. 
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‘Bcience.”” When you open 


each unit are simple, amazingly interesting 
are, what they do, how they are used. 


never has before. 


thrilling “‘surprise” packages will be 
shipped to you. Each unit is com- 
plete—nothing else to buy. 


Subscriptions Limited—Mall Coupon Today 
But the number of subscriptions to ‘““FUN- 
damentals of Science’’ is limited by prob- 
lems of supply, so mail the coupon 
TODAY. (Incidentally it will make a won- 
derful Christmas gift for all your friends.) 


SCIENCE SERVICE, 1719 WN Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, DBD. Cc. 







ized 1921 as a non-profit educational 
tion, with trustees nominated he 
Academy of ences, Nat Re- 





For Yo 12 Months of Thrilling 


SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENTS 





Each month for one whole 
SERVICE, the national Institution for the Popu- 
larization of Science in Washin: 
you an exciting scientific unit—‘ 


cinated eyes—ready for you to handle and experiment ? 
with—will be actual specimens of scientific objects—uncovering na- 
ture’s hidden secrets and the wonder of man’s latest discoveries. With 


Thrilling Adventures in Science—Right at Home 
Each month’s unit will be exciting—intriguing—and tied right in 
with fundamental scientific progress that’s making news right now. 
And the actual experiments you do at home with materials con- 
tained right in the package will make science “‘live’’ for you as it 


A Scientific Surprise Every Month 


“FUNdamentals of Science’’—Unit No. 1—will arrive by return 
mail. Then, each month for the next eleven months, new and 


year, SCIENCE 


on, will mail to 
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Nursery Rhymes for Our Times 
Hickory Dickory Dock 
The mouse ran up the clock 
The clock struck one — 
He went to lunch. 





















Mary had a little lamb 

Its fleece was white as snow. 
Everywhere that Mary went — 
She took a bus. 


Millie Stackhouse, 
Florence McKenzie School, Florence. 8. C 


Bit Stiff 
Chemistry Teacher: “John, name three 


things that have starch in them.” 


John: “A collar and two cuffs.” 
Robert Provencal, Ellen Bigelow School, Athol, Mass 


It’s More Fun With Spinach 
First KP: “What makes you think the 
company cook must haveebeen a jig- 
saw fiend?” 
Second KP: “Well, every time he 
opens a can of crushed pineapple, he 
tries to fit the pieces together.” 


Delbert Weber, Lincoln School, Fredonia, Kansas 


Aunti-Inflation 


Teacher: “If your aunt bought seven 
baskets of grapes, the grocer’s price be- 
ing a quarter a basket, how much money 
would the grapes cost her?” 

Pupil: “You never can tell. My aunt's 


great at bargaining.” 
Gloria De Marco, P.S. 122, Astoria, New York 




















FIND 10 MISTAKES 
IN THIS PICTURE 






Tee PONE. .cccccccces: $25 War Bond 
2nd PRIZE ...ccesee++-- $15 in War Stamps 
Grd PRIZE .cccccesscsss $10 in War Stamps 
Sth PMIAD ..00.. 15 Prizes in $1 War Stamps 


100 Honorable Mentions—One pound packages of 


Planters Peanuts 


FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive 2-color 
poster, “America at War’—suitable for 
Illustrated with action photographs from Planters 
advertisements. 


framing. 
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] Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
. compete. 


Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
a slogan, totaling 13 words or less, on Planters 
Peanuts. 


3 Each contestant may submit more than 

ss one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut 
with each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile 
of the label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. 
On top of page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress, city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or 
picture securely to your entry. 





Read These Rules Carefully 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
Rm. 2408, 220 East 42nd St., New York 

17, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 3, 

1944. No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 
and whose slogans are considered most accurate 
and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 
Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Senior Scholastic, World Week and 
Junior Scholastic, February 7, 1944 issues. In 
the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize 
identical with that tied for will be awarded each 
tying contestant. 





Joke of the Week 





Top humor honors and the gold star 
JSA button this week go to Estelle Bot- 
winick, Woodbine Grammar School, 
Woodbine, N. J. 

When Noah freed the animals from 
his ark, he found two dejected snakes in 
a corner: Noah asked them why they 
were so unhappy. 

“Well,” said one of the snakes, “you 
told us to go forth and multiply upon 
the earth.” 

“Yes,” said Noah encouragingly. 

“But,” cried the snake, “can’t you 
see—we're only adders.” 


Sign Him With the Cards! 


Dimwit: “Do you believe that George 
Washington threw a dollar across the 
river?” 

Bungwit: “Why not? He pitched his 
camp across the Delaware, didn’t he?” 


Ronald Husk. Carolina School, Carolina, W. Va. 


Pulled the Wool Over His Eyes 


Corporal: “What makes you so fool- 
ish, Private?” 


Rookie: “I used to sleep under a 
crazy-quilt, Sir!” 
Loretta Campbell, Nemacolin School, Carmichaels, Pa 


A Slip of the Lip 


Why can’t you tell secrets in the 
garden? 

Because the corn has ears. 

The potatoes have eyes. 

And the celerystalk. 


Gloria Wilson, P.S. 53, Bronx, New York 


How to Keep ‘em Sailing 


Captain: “All hands on deck. The 
ship’s leaking.” 

Tar: “Aw, put a pan under it and 
come back to bed.” 


Nitobelle Jensen. No school or address given 


Washed Out 


A tiny mite of a girl presented her- 
self to the recruiting officer of the 
WAVES. The officer looked her over 
coldly. 

“You want to be a WAVED?” she in- 
quired. “Sister, we'd better start you 


out as a ripple.” 


Submitted by Glafida Sigala 
Fillmore Joint Union H.8., Grade 7, Fillmore, Calif 


YIP-pil 


Navy Recruiting Officer: “You can 
follow your regular trade in the Navy.” 

Recruit: “But I used to be a cowboy.” 

Officer: “Well, you can be a cook 
and ride the range in the galley.” 





Submitted by David C. Sherman, 
Central School, Grade 7, Orange. Maas. 
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NEWS K WORD 








2. Oil city in Rumania bombed by U. S. 
flyers. 

7. Compass point. 

9. Part of a circle. 

10. Makes hides into leather. 

12. Search diligently. 

14. Allowance of provisions. 

17. Office of War Information. 

18. Tear. 

19. Russian river crossed by Red Army 
near Kiev. 

23. Woman who made first American flag. 

24. Image worshipped as a god. 

26. Past tense of light. 

28. Towards. 

29. Seaport in northeast corner of the Adri- 
atic where Yugoslav and German forces 
are fighting. 


. Small insect. 

Being at the end. 

. Word used to indicate alternative. 

. Sound sent back or repeated. 

. Puts in tins. 

. Hearing organ. 

. Group of people of common language 
and history (pl.). 

18. Not tried. 

15. Girl’s name. 

16. Upwards. 

17. Preposition meaning from. 

19. Entrance. 

20. Island. 

21. English statesman who helped Amer- 

icans in French and Indian War. 

22. Decay. 

25. Cut timber cleared of its branches. 

27. Third person singular of verb to be. 


ODIs Or 


— 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week. 





Solution to Puzzle in Nov. 15-20 Issue 


ACROSS: 1-pigeons; 6-sea; 7-nit; 10-sol; 1l- 
ether; 13-Iimen; 15-rod; 18-pro; 19-ape; 20-lan- 
yard. 

DOWN: 2-guerrilla; 3-OSS; 4-neo; 5-Salerno; 
7-neutral; 8-it; 9-the; 12-imp; 14-er; 16-OPA; 17- 
den. 








THE VOICE OF 


The Story of 
“Colonel” L. A. Hawkins 


ODFATHER to most of the 
developments in General 
Electric’s Research Laboratory is 
Laurence A. Hawkins. He has 
coined such names as fhyratron and 
phanotron for so many electron 
tubes that he has created a new 
language! The electrical industry 
calls it ‘“Greco-Schenectady.”’ 
Though he entered Williams Col- 
lege intending to study law, his 
interest was slanted toward elec- 
tricity during summer work at the 
Stanley Electric Co. in his home 
town of Pittsfield, Mass. So in 
1897 he took his new B.A. from 
Williams to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, where two 
years later he was graduated as 
an electrical engineer. 





Back to the Stanley he went 
then, and when it merged with 
General Electric he went to Sche- 
nectady as a G-E patent lawyer. 
In a few years he was made engi- 
neering assistant to the director 
of the Research Laboratory. Later 
he became executive engineer, a 
position which he has kept for 
thirty years. 


During these thirty years, Larry 
Hawkins has translated laboratory 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


G-E RESEARCH 


science into engineering terms and 
vice versa. The practical applica- 
tions of scientific discoveries have 
been his responsibility, and ex- 
plaining those applications to the 
rest of us has been no small. part of 
his job. As the “Larry” of the 
“House of Magic”? shows, which 
the late Floyd Gibbons broadcast, 
he became the voice of the labora- 
tory. And he gained such a wide 
reputation as a story teller that 
he was made a Kentucky colonel, 
along with Will Rogers and Irvin 
S. Cobb! 

Larry Hawkins is a firm believer 
in the “scientific attitude’—the 
basing of opinion on facts that can 
be proved. And he’s an idealist, 
too, for he believes that applying 
this attitude to social and economic 
problems might, in time, solve 
them. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 





Laurence A. Hawkins 


Hear the General Electric radio pro- 
grams; “The G-E All-girl Orchestra”’ 
Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“‘The 
World Today” news, every weekday 
6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


192,000 employees of the General Electric Com- 
any are on their jobs producing war goode and 
uying over a million dollare of War Bonds 

every week to hasten victory. 


968-289-211 
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a MERRY CHRISTMAS to 
* CLEVELAND MODELS 


mop , ‘ Th Curtiss “Helidiver’’ 
\ Span 252". C-D 
an rade Kit SF-80 


$3.5 
i, 2 


It’s Sure Going to bey 


a a 2 ee a! 


Everybody ooting 


“THE MODELS a 


> AMERICA’S FIRST 
| LINE OF MODELS— } 
a i” Desizn. Engineering and Realism 5775 
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Moster Kit $F-89...... $Sw DO 
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models 


Vought Sikorsky “CORSAIR” 


Sein '8-28° $3.50 a a 
ie. _—_— 





Flagship of the C-D Line 


LOCKHEED “HUDSON” BOMBER / 








Y Widely used ond proised by crack - and Allied 
Hawker cirmen. Hos earned fome as b 




























. plane, even fighter. Sper 49%" : “4 Lockheed P-38 “LIGHTNING” 
Le arrest Hey heat 9 pgs FF 50 Spon Bing 

S 30” C-D Moster Kit SF-85............... 

Mester Kit Sr78 $3. vad i 





Grumman F4F WILDCAT 
Span 277%". : ‘> ¢ 

C-D Master Kit SF-83.... A sterscess : $3.00 a| Pr 

; a, 











North American “MUSTANG” (P-5 









Ay? “ Grumman “SKYROCKET” Brewster “BUFFALO” Day’s news. 350 m.p.h 
Republic P-47 our eA Spon 31%". Spon 26%". Spon 27 3/16". Mester Kit S91, POC 
C-D Master Kit oy 30%". $4.00 C-D Master Kit SF-75........... $3.50 C-D Master Kit SP-87................ $3.00 . ~ 
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Build a Biggest $1. 00 Plane in the U. S. (ss 


BELL AIRACOBRA 
25) 
C-D Master orn st 56$3. U 


















Curtiss P-40 “Slugger of the Skies” 


Spon 28144". 
C-D Master Kit S#-77 pempenten $3.00 
— ‘ 











New, Super CONDOR SOARER _,,,4-FT. EAGLET 


Huge 7 ft. Span. More graceful lines, simpler con- flights. Easily built. 
struction. Eosier than ever to build. Kit E-SO19, only 1 00 Kit E-5018, only 50c 






MESSERSCHMITT ME-109 


eer: “SPITFIRE”’ 

















Span 24'/," . . . . pon 27%". : 
C-D Moster Kit SP98 $3.00 Big 36” Industrial Training Models CD Mower Kir $FF3., nee 
Send for Latest C-D Catalog of Popular War Planes ss pees 
on 
Be oe to get your copy. Send 5c —_— = 
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te eee These 3-foot models ore a ~ 
authentic and extremely . 

U Ss E T H I s Cc © U ~ © Ni : realistic for the stendard 

TiAl: otecueesinenin demnisicndienta aie weno size to which they ore NAZI JU-87B STUKA 


designed. Developed pri- 
marily for School Train- 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 
4508C801 Lerain Avenue, Cleveland, Ohic 


Enclosed is $ for C-D Kits an 
Catelog checked below. Please rush. 


(>) T74—$1.50 ()SF75—$3.50 () 
«) T76—$1.50 ()SF75—$3.50 () 
() T77—$1.50 «()SF76—$3.00 () 
() T78—$1.50 ()SF77—$3.00 () 
) T85—$1.50 ()SF78—$3.00 : SF91—$3. 
‘ 
0) 
0 
0 











Spon 34”. 
C-D Moster Kit SF-84.. 


ORDERING INSTRUCTIONS 


See your dealer first. If he can’t supply 
you, send check or m.o. (cash ot own 


risk). Add 15¢ for pamne postene 
less of size of Ne 


' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' : . 
t 
' 
' 
. r. 
: C.0.D.‘s. Minimum order, $1.00. Postc 
' restrictions now prohibit shipments ou! 
- side U.S. except to Canada and Mexice 
' 
' 
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' 
, 
7 
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$3.5 


ing Pregrams, their 
popularity was instante- 
neous — and their low 
price enables building 
} the entire set of very 
T74- Messerschmitt little expense. 
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176-Airacobra 
_— 





>» T91—$1.50 ()S#79—$3.50 
)SF73—$3.00 ( )SF80—$3.50 
»SF74-$3.00 ( )SF81—$4.00 
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(to which 10% must be added). 
service men still stationed in U.S.: '¢ 











strictions prevent our shipping to A.P.O 

— ad c P.O. box — teed +4 0 
e 

BINS icnscinstintoantounieeiclael Cleveland Model & Supply Company, — | ay 5 ute405s Sh) Suis 


. dents add 3% sales tax. All Kit conten! 
I .  i World's Largest Manufacturers of Quality Model Aircraft—Since 1919 and prices subject to change or con 


(Please print name and address plainly) 4508C801 Lorain Ave., Cleveland ae Ohio, U. S.A ectlation witheut naties. 
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WE hen. Yor Buccld CLEVELAND MODELS Goce re Bueclding Models that Pitot: * 
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